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NEW ESSIONS IN THE CLASSI- 


IEPARTMENI 


\C 
CAI 


I MARBLI 





TOP OF 


A GREEK 


FIG 2 


GRAVESTONI 


HE Museum has recently” re- 

ceived its second 
Signment of original 
Roman 
chased for it in Europe, and these are 


Gallery 


now exhibited temporarily in 
No. 8 on the ground floor, where for the 
time the entire room has been devotec 


1 
exclusively to them | 
other friends of the 
recommended to see 
thus displayed, as 
complished towards the development of 
this branch of 
past twelve months can be mucl 


The members anc 
Museum 


them while they are 


are urgently 


what has been ac- 
our collections during the 
better 
appreciated now than when the objects 
are distributed among the various rooms 


and cases to which they severally be- 
long, as they must be in the course of a 
few weeks, the space where they are at 


present shown being needed tor other 


purposes 


The consignment consists of one hun- 


dred and twenty-seven objects, of which 
eleven are marbles (including one given 
by Mr. John Marshall), forty-five vases, 


TROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 


twenty-seven bronzes, thirty-one terra- 


cotta statuettes a miscel 


and thirteen of 
] 


laneous Character, such as gems, jewelry, 


etc In answer to inquiries it may be 


stated that the Were not purchased as a 


collection, but hay 


e been acquired at vari- 
various dealers during 
st twelve months. All of them have 
with the policy, an- 
nounced in the Bulletin of January, 
of building up the classical 


the Museun 


th rt bh ] { ] 
C11¢ different ranches o|] Gsreek 


1QO7, 
collection of 
with first-rate examples of 
Roman and 
le truscan art, 


and thereby raising its stan- 


dard in proportion as tts increased 


SIZC_ IS 
ct we may congratulate out 
has been a decidedly 


lhe 


] rn] » °- » 
now displaved are so great, 


selves that the veat 


range and variety 


Successful one 
of the objects 


and many of the individual specimen 


that it would 


Ich importance, 


be impossible to do justice to them all 
in a single article Ihey will therefore 
be dealt with serially in’ forthcomine 
numbers of the Bulletin, and the pres 
ent ar e will be confined to an ac 


: , 
iking these in- their chronologica 


rder, the first is the small Archaic Statue 


of a Won which is reproduced from 
three points of view in fig. 3. Of this 
only the feet and small portions of the 


arms are missing, and 1n its present con- 


dition its height ts 2 feet 34 inches (.698 m 


When found it was in four pieces, the 
body having been broken in two, the 
head—which was of a separate piece, 


inserted—had come off, and so had the 


left 


prece, 


arm, Which was also of a separate 


attached by rivets Those who 
are familiar with archaic Greek sculpture 


will notice that there is a discrepancy in 


stvle between the head and the figure, the 
former not appearing so genuinely archaic 
as the latter, either in treatment or in 
the type of the headdress The signifi- 
is so character- 


from the 


cance of this discrepancy 


istically described in a letter 


late Professor Furtwangler to the As- 
sistant Director of the Museum, written 
when the statue was first offered to us, 
that a translation of the letter will be of 


especial interest now: 





VIEW) 


1F A WOMAN (FROM THREE POINTS OF 


ARCHAIC GREEK STATUI 


~~ 


3. 


FIG 
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am asked to give you my opinion of It, 


and do so with pleasure, as it is really 


very exceptional — piec 


graph taken from behind shows, 1n fact, 


that the figure had originally anoth 
head. with hair hanging down the back 


and therefore the present head 


* Since the above letter was written it has been 


ascertained that the statue was not found 
Rhamnus, but probably in the neighborhood ¢ 


Laurion. 


cient restoration lhat the whole statue 


ancient, and that the parts belong to- 


gether, there is, in my opinion, not the 





STATI FRONT AND BACK) 


Phe mod- 
elling of the head is soft and not genuinely 
archaic, yet it does not belong among 
the common archaistic works of latertimes 


slightest possibility of doubt 


Ihe body is an absolutely pure work ol 


the archaic style, without the least ad- 


mixture of later elements. The motive of 
the figure is not an ordinary one; it 1s 
wholly different from that of the Attic 
maidens,’ and finds close analogy 


only in early Ionic works. The recent 


~e 





~e 
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Jerlinexcavations at Miletos have brought a fragment it is of great value to our col- 
to light two torsi with the same arrange lection for the admirable manner in which 
ment of the drapery, but these have not it illustrates those qualities which give ar 
yet been published chaic Greek sculp 


[he statue 1s ture an interest 


therefore archaic; beyond the primi- 


tive WOrk 7 any 


it was damaged, 
and was supplied 
with a new head 
and left arm during 


the best G ree k 


other people 
namely, the sculp 
tor appreciation, 
long before they 
period. . . Hence were able to ex 
it is an entirely press it adequately, 
ol the Va 


unique plece, and luc ol 
| should congra- drapery in givin: 
tulate the Metro- to a heure grace 
politan Museum beaut ind ch 

on its acquisition. ~ icter: and also o 


The figure itself 








dates from the sec- having the figure 
ond half of the hrough = the 
sixth century B drapery, that 1 
C., while the pre- f representin t 
sent head and left carryin 
arm—if the latter rapery easily and 
Is, as Professor tly, notappea 
Furt wangler ing to be held up 
thought, a later t. One has « 
addition were comp rt i 
probably added in tatue /1 e% | 
the second half of Wit 1 old 
the fifth or early draped r ¢ 
part of the fourth ror \ in 
century. The pt, whicl 
Statue was doubt- were their of 
less erected as a votive offering in mod in art, to realize what tf 
some sanctuary, and represented a young problem. the rlv Greek sculptor 
woman bringing offerings to a divinity themselves, and with it earnestne 

Slightly later in date, though probably) and fine inst the vorked to solve it 
also of the sixth century IS the tra Lhe next nun I tne T ) I a 0 
mentary Statue of a Womat fig { f} BE}. carr | to the highest pert 
which comes as a gift fror Mr. John f Greek sc yt | ent 
Marshall, but is included here because it which will appeal especially to art 
Was received with the other objects for the large vet the t \ 
lhis is of life-size, its height being 3 it is modeled ile to student Gree 
feet 5] inches (1.055 m It was tound in art it will ( { i how I 
the island of Paros, and is probably the — original wo even though 
product of an Ionic school, the works of ma al 
which were the inspiration of the famou ize th ture of 1 age of 

maidens’ of the \kropolis.* Though but for there ittle doubt that 

A hetaf origi ( Pheid ( ted 
\ brief account of it is published by E. Loew he 
the Archaologisch-E pigraphische Mittheilungen When | 
ius Oesterreich, 1887, p. 150, fig 13and pl. VI, 1. influence of the mastet nd hence | 
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t 


ably not late 


2 


century B. | \s at 


than the end of the 
present set up, the 


height ol the one too O4 


Iragment 1s 5 
inches (.545 m.), but originally the body 
must have been 


the spectator’s left, as 


inclined much more to 


the break at the 


right hip shows 
that the thigh was 
extended at = mnght 
angles with the 
body, which with 
the present ar- 
rangement would 
leave the foot well 
in the airs AW 
the breaks show 
that the figure 
was represented in 
intense action, with 


the arms extended 
and the head turned 


back. 

\nother original 
of the same. school 
and period ts the 


fragmentary Grave 
Stele of a Lady which 
in the pose and gen- 
eral character of 
the surviving figure 
recalls the  well- 
known 
of Hegeso in the 


gravestone 


FIG. 7: 
Dipylon cemetery 
at Athens 
the loss of the 
not wholly 


its absence we can 


Even 
head, 


without 


though a_ misfor- 
its compen- 


still 


tune, Is 
sation, as in 
see, and perhaps even more effectively, 
how independent the Greek artists were 
of the face, in making their figures ex- 
characteristics and emotions 


press the 
to impart. Dignity, 


which they 
serenity, resignation, the tranquil spirit 
sculptors always 


wished 


( sreek 


the final parting, are all 


in which the 
conceived of 
manifested here as impressively as though 
the marble were intact, both in the pose 
of the figure, and in the simple, grace- 
ful lines in which the drapery is arranged. 
The width of the fragment is 2feet 4 inches 


(.71 m.) and its height 2 feet 10} inches 


(.37 m.) 
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POLYKLEITAN HEAD 


ART 
work of a sepulchral 

architectural rather 
his is the lop ot a 
Grave Stele (fig. 2), of large size, measur- 
ing 2 feet 104 inches (.875 m.) in height, 
and remarkably well preserved, the sur- 
face retaining all the 
crispness and vi 
tality of the original 


Next 1s another 


character, though 


than sepulchral 


carving. it <¢con- 
sists of the familiar 
design of an anthe- 


mion springing from 
a bed of akanthos 
leaves, with a flower 
in the middle at the 
top. [he stem of 
the flower does not 
appear in the relief, 
and probably 
represented in color 
only, partially filling 
the interval between 
the two halves of the 
anthemion. Judging 
from 
may presume this or- 


Was 


analogies we 


nament tohave been 
affixed to the top of 
a flat, plain shaft, at 
least elght or ten feet 
high, on which the 
names of one or more 
deceased members 

of afamily were en- 
Itis Attic 


ot the 


and its probable date 
fourth century 


eraved 
is the early 
B. 

[he small Relief of a Young Horseman 
(fig. 1) is the most exquisite of all the 
marbles in this collection, and one may 
safely prophesy that it will be regarded 


part 


as one of the great treasures of the Class- 
ical Department. It is indeed a little 
masterpiece, of marvelous perfection in 
all the details both of composition and 
modelling, and alive with the spirit of 
the best sculpture. The fine 
breeding and nervous action of the horse, 
and the splendid proportions and firm, 
easy seat of the rider are comparable 
even with the horsemen of the Parthenon. 
Were we to judge by the animal alone, 


Greek 
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this relief might be referred to the same 
time and school, but the tendency to- 
wards elaboration rather than simplicity 
in the modelling of the youth's figure, and 
the individuality in the representation 
of the face, are indications of a later 
period, probably not 
earlier than the sec- 
ond half of the 
fourth century. By 
way of explanation 
of the subject there 
is little to be said, 
as it tells tor itself 
what story there 1s 
to tell Ihe left 
side of the slab 1s 
broken off, and it 
is impossible to de- 
termine ;ust how 
much more there 
may have been here 
but as the design 
appears to be com- 
plete on the other 
side, and as there 
Is no suggestion of 
a second figure 
either in the action 
of the riderorin any 
part of the slab, it 
is probable that this 


was not part ot a 


FIG. 8. 


frieze, but simply a 
votive relief, almost 
complete as we have it, dedicated perhaps 
by a victor in a horse-race It is said 
to have ¥e been found in one of the Greek 
islands. Height 1 foot 6 inches (.458 m 
width at bottom 1 foot (.305 m 

Of the Roman period there are two 
characteristic portraits—one a fine frag 
ment, including the face, of a colossal 
head of Augustus, representing him as 
somewhat younger than the famous statue 
in the Vatican 
being illustrated in the present Bulletin, 


The other is a 


Lack of space prevents its 


though it may be later. 





small head 
l 


OF ART 


height from the chin to the 


line of the hair 6} inches (.165 m.), sub- 
ject’. unknown, which displays in = a 
characteristic manner the genius for 
portraying individuality, for represent- 
ing their sitter precisely as he was, that 

the Roman sculp- 

tors possessed 2) 


ROMAN PORTRAIT 


rial, as both are very 
ly more association W1 
ettes, for which rea 


in the case of the 


temporary exnibition 
caricature of an old 
as may be inferred fro 


mantle, and of the 


his well-ted proportt 
of contentment arte 
tions lhe other Is 


aman, of the third ce 


Roman execution 
also, though it re- 
produces a Greek 
type, Is the life-size 
Head of a Youth(fig 
7), the nose of which 
is partly restored 
In this head the 
style of Polykleite 
the great contem- 
porary of Pheidias 
will be readily re 
cognized, and it Is 
undoubtedly the 
Iragment ot! a COP) 
of one of his works 
perhaps rather bet- 
ter than the average 
of the Roman copies 
on which we have 
to. depend mainly 
for our knowledge 
of his art 

lhe tworemaining 
marbles belong in 
this section only by 
reason of theirmate 
I. 


mall, and have re: 
th terra-cotta statu- 
on they are placed 
terra-cottas in this 


(ne of these is a 


man,—a philosopher, 


m his long beard and 
I picurean school if 
ms and general air 
trustworthy indica- 
a Roman portrait of 


nturv A. D 
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SARACENIC HERALDRY IN 
CFEFRAMIC DECORATION 


RIBA fami or p I 

ignia date trol rehistori¢ 

time | Loypt, with whic 

country tn rlict Ore ( 
pecially deal Nn it r el en 
were In common use before the upper 
and lower halves of the country were 
united under Mena vypt first hi 
toric king Boats, plying up and down 
the Nile, bore upon their masts the stand 
ard of the owner, his tribe or home port 
In fig. 1 are figured three ( tandar 
lhe early Greel Ol leaving Loypt 
doubtl 4 rriead I KK Wilt then this 
use Of personal, family or (ri Insignia 
for as early as th ign of Amenhotep 
the [Third Greek merchant were no 
unusual sight upon the streets of Thebse 


In fig 2 are shown two Grecian held 





bearing their owners devices and datins 
from the seventh centurv B. ¢ Lhe 
standards of the I welve [Tribes of Israel 
of the Assyrians and of the Romans are 


matters of historv, vet these, as well a 


the examples cited above, can hardly bt 
classed under “heraldic insignia eX 
cept in the loosest sense of the term In 
lurope heraldry does not seem to have 


been established until the 


commence 
ment of the [Third Crusade, but about 
1190 heraldic devices were borne upon 
the shields and weapons of war of many 
of the Frankish crusaders. Certainly, at 
the end of the twelfth century, European 
| 


heraldry was already established on a 
firm basis It would seem to have been 


first adopted by the Germans, and almost 
immediately afterward by the 
and followed 


Judg- 


while Spain, Italy and Eng 
soon after, in the order named 
ing from the epoch when heraldry first 
comes into notice in Europe, and con- 
sidering that it was already an established 
fact among the Arabs as early as the ninth 
century, we are led to believe that her- 
aldry had its inspiration in the East. 
We are familiar with “‘the Lion” of Ibn 
Tulun, with “the Duck” of Kalaun; 
with the ‘“‘Eagle’’ of the redoubtable 


Salah-ed-din, and with the fleur-de-lys 
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ranging in date from 
the ninth to the early fourteenth century 
| 


rom existent examples ol the shields 


kite-shaped escutcheons) and cartouches 
circular escutcheons) of the early Sar- 
acens, we see that by the thirteenth cen- 


tury [there Was alread) ad fixed idea as 


to the arrangement otf these coats-ol- 
arn or renk, as they were called lhe 
rarest lorm ofl renk Wa that of a round- 
topped, pointed-based ite ind this 
form very early ive Wav to that circu 
lar in hap the cart cne | here ap 
pear to nave been two Nas ¢ Nh the 
Oalt-o il S propel ind 1e! which 
Cl 1 fo detine he ollice ol ownel 
I 4 represent ne of the itter 
Tne ) lich na oO l ] i nda 
or pok Le < ther common charge 
that in whicl | ( more Cups ppear 
Ol tine neid 4 proving its 
owner to ha rved as Cup ( Ipanion 
or personal friend of the Sultan or Emir 
l if may iit Ol eS ti h-« rveted 
incient Egyptian pe n of Friend 
ol the Kil i I t ( 4 i ] erie dg 
Oni the ! d Ol Cal re tn \lo- 
I medan era 
\s has been said ve, thecoat- m 
sually confined within a circu Cal 
te he ind this in turn ivided by a 
broad fe though two or even ree are 
ften seen upon a shield [he charges 
ost commonly met with upon the cera 
nic wares of the Saracens, as ) upon 


; } ’ 7 ] ] 
others of their commoditi Ss, are a lozenge, 
cup, daggers hieroglyphics  (t] 


faut or ‘lord of the Two Lands”’ of the 


ancient Egyptians), a scimitar, keys, 
polo sticks (with or without balls), fleut 
de-l\ , eagles single or double-headed 


and cornucopiae. At present there seems 
to be an awakening interest in things 
Saracenic, with the result that European 
museum directors are not merely on 
the watch for the rare inlaid “kursy, 
mosque doors, enameled lamps or brass 
trays encrusted with silver and gold, 
but are hastily gathering every possible 
fragment of the grajfito or early incised 
pottery of the Saracens of Egypt. This 
ware, often in the form of deep or shal- 


ly covered with a 


low bowls, is usua 
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translucent, dat ber-colored ize — Fig. 14 to the Prince Javal-ed-din Tamin 
through which the renk of the owner 5 mir Qambay 
ind the elab te Arabic inscriptions 16 le zbek 
with which aa lecorated Stang ul 17 \lmas 
with startlir eshne ind vigor. | 18 Viamay 
] rtunatel\ TNese DOV seldom el 1O \ descendant ol | zZbe 
nh except in n 1 na or ru ) though as a rule renrR 
eaps that now serve alone to irk the were not hereditary 
early Arab site l la ppea l ine 20 Sudu 
} ipe Ol mere I ents Yet these 2] ait Be \ 
fragmentary inscriptio when the m »2 \onal Hakim 
of material that now awaits deciphering 23 Unknown noble under Kait Bey 
has been thoroughly gone « ay be 24 Emir Beshta 
the means of dating many a nameless 25 lukuzdemir 
mir mausoleum nany i beautiful 096 An unknown | 1 
enamelled glass bowl or lamp, not. to D7 
mention the numerous ivory 1 d ebor 28 ) y1know t ) 
doors that once graced tl entran to ist ol Calro, th ne 
some early mosque or private hous ble served under Ghury 
The Metropolitan Museum now possess¢ 
a number of these fragments collected b\ The ¢ \ Ite iped coat-ot-arms o 
Mr Lythgoe during hi recent trip to the Saracens seems to have peen til] In 
Egypt, many ot which bear the renk e by tl Moorish pott« f Spain at a 
of the Emir or noble for whom they comparativel ate date. since the shield 
were made. In fig. 7, is shown the renk figured under fig. 29 taken from a 
ot the Commandant Aktu and t Hy pano Vor que plale e properly ol 
fig. 31), who served under | Ashraf the Museum, which ittributed to a 
fuman Bey, 1516 A. D., whilst the ren period towards the end of the reign of 
beside it, fig. 8, also found upon one of lohn Il of Spain In Italy ilso, thi 
the Museum fragments, represents the o! eems to have survived t period 
arms of a noble of an earlier date, those is late as the latter half of the fifteenth 
of the Emir Bahadur, who died in the century In fi 30 «Is. figured a shield 
year 1339 A. LD. In fig. 5, a cartouche’ bearing the arms of the Sforzas and at- 


often found alike on metal, gla and 
woodwork, are the arms of the Emir 
Akbugha, who also lived during the early 
vears of the fourteenth century. The 
cartouche figured beside it (fig. 6) is 


thought to be 


demir (and see fig. 31) 


lukuz- 


abe ut 


that of the Emir 
who died 


1345 A. D., but at present it ts difficult in 
many cases to assign the cartouches to 
any given ruler or vassal However, 


in connection with the devices appended 


the following names and dat usually 


are 
associated. 

Emir Djani naib Dyuddah 
Dyani-bak) 


Fig.g tothe 


10 Kkansuh-el-Muhammady\ 
11 El] Turkomany 
“go. Arkatay 
ies (as Kaifa Nasir-ed-din Mahmud 


\side 


the early potter ol 


tributed to that d: 


dry 


from heral 
lk urope 


to the Saracens, both in respect to 


Certainly the se 


de coration 


-called ruby ustre as prac- 


ticed al (Ggubbio would seem to have come 
and the author otf 


his 


found 


originally from Cairo, 
this monograph has 


rupy 


mn Possession a 


in the rub- 


lustred tragment 
stat that rivals anvthing 
the extant 
specimens of Andreoli 
\ common sign of the Gubbio fabrique, 


the 


bish heaps at Fk 


he has ever seen amongst 


the ot the 


WoOTK 


Gubbino mark, or foliated G, seems 


to have been copied from the decoration 


similar that is found on the backs 


ol 


exactly 
of so many the early silicious glazed 
plates and bowls picked up in such quan- 
upon the sites of Saracenic towns 
along the Nile Valley. One immediately 


title 
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thinks of the similar decoration on the cian ware, has been found upon fragments 


backs of pieces ot Hispano ware, but the of dainty bowl and plate totally un 
pieces lately found near Cairo and at Kus — like any of the Hispano wares that have 
in upper Egypt antedate these by two come down to us and dating from 


hundred years or more Even the rosette, period as early as tl 


so often lustred upon the foot of Valen- least 


e twelfth century at 


(,. ( |}? 





ON A SEMI-CIRCULAR PANEL OF - fifteenth century,* and this side of hi 
LHI MADONNA AND CHILD art is particularly well marked in our 
WITH DONOR ON EITHER example where the portraits of the don 


SIDE, BY GIOVANNI DA ea ee ee 
period at which it was painted al 
MILANO reading of individual character 
Giovanni da Milano's chief defect wa 
HIS picture would appear to a certain sentimental affectation of p 
have originally filled an arch which discloses his Lombard origi 
over a door Ihe Madonna Fortunately our example is free from 
holds the Infant Christ upon this and has great dignity and simplicity 
the ledge of the lintel while the donor of outline as well as a remarkable warmth 
kneel on either side The attribution to and richness of It was not often 
Giovanni da Milano has been confirmed that the artists of the latter half of the 
by Dr. Siren of Stockholm, whose work fourteenth cent oO nearly app hed 
on Giotto and the artists of the trecento to monumental severity and grands 
is well known. Giovanni da Milano was, tvle 
as his name implies, of Lombard origin, t. EL! 
but he worked for many years with Taddeo 
Gaddi. He also learned something from - 
the Siennese school and adopted a Sien- — compo Sa a aaah ; 
nese delicacy of design and technical elab- — pery which afterward me remarl 
oration. His faces show more individu- mae res Rel : ! 
alism than those of his contemporaries, ee he sig we 1 a +e é oper 
and mark a first effort in the direction Crowe and Cavalcaselle. History hetosatauer ten 


of the naturalistic movement of the Italy. Vol. 1, p. 40 
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PORTRAIT OF MY MOTHER 


BY WI AM 1ARSHAI 
He ] ) t KI \\ ‘ 
portraits ol Wa | 1 | \t 
enaeum head), ot coln, of Gra 
ot a iong seri Ol Olitical « re ‘ 
briti uch as Longfellow slaine, Bee 
and others, are @xc¢ lent 1S¢ \ 
Fidelity is aimed at rather than pict 
esqueness, the workmanship bein 


like that of Asher B. Durand, who aid 


—_ 


andencou 


Like Durand, Marshall early attempted 


painting as well engravil the h | 
never gave ip the latter art | 1504 | 
went to Paris, intending to enter 

studio. Finding that impracticabl 


seems to have worked tor a yeal 


without a master, exhibiting in 


of 1865 both a portrait in oil and an en- 


graving. 


A 


His best known painting is a colossal 
ead ot Christ, four feet high on a canva 
ten by seven feet, which was exhibited 

j 1K } ed mn the newspapel 

the « Vy eights [he present ex 

ple is quite different It is dated 


SO5 and wa pre imably executed 1m 
ediately after his return from Paris It 
ws however, Tew traces ol foreign 


ce and nothing at all of the methods 


f Couture, whom he desired tor a master 
| here are tract any and manitlest, of ul 
1] Line ad 1\ ol | I rity Wit! 
the n 11 | ( labor ind The I] 
cerity of the rtist carries him succes 
fully roug ven so, the main in 
erest ¢ the ca i ( nie not trom it 
intr ( eril I | yeca Se. 32 3 tvpica 
I period in the art Cc ce velopment Ol 


| ; + ] } j] * > 
the country, the long middle period when 


the English influences which had been 
continue fter colonial times by the 
| lent f West men LKE SUITN i | 
Morse d died out and we were thrown <¢ 
OUT ¢ \ I { re re OUTCE 1 he OTe il lack 
Oo} e | ( Was 2Tact I STV Ie CO le \ 
in eariiest wort | 1d quite ttle 
a vn ere nd OST ¢ COoptle 
ontemporaries had even | but the 
( lal p tel even ne feast SKIIfI 
d, either fro training or tradition 
t onception ol portrait as a picture 
the sitter in a pose, the dress dis- 
ed ( idvantage and the whole ar 
ranged in color and composition so as to 
| the trame effectively lL here 1S noth 
of 1 here Of Copley’s qualities 
her s only the iborious struggle for 
tt that gives vitality to the can 
\ e sitter is reproduced faithfully 
d npatheticall ind the tace 1s in 


accord with the manner of the painting 


Such were the women of the north, who 


W the “plain people’’ in whom Lincoln 
rusted Certainly the artist has not 
nitigated the plainness, but the very 
] ] ] 1 ] 

ence orace or skill makes the record 


if character clearer and more convincing, 


ind renders the canvas wortn preserving 


as an example of what was done in Ameri- 
during a time pecu 


iarly averse to the 


Muses SAMUEL ISHAM 
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\ SPECIMEN OF EARLY JAPANESI pantry of a ra (fire-pre 





| of store-hous« 
ARMOR which had once belonged toa temple. It 
leed 1 | t th the armor owe 
HE most important object in the its’ present lition, for in it n 
newly arranged hall of Jap- wrappings, caret packed i icquered 
anese armor is_ undoubtedly chest, this in tur irrounded i Casing 
the helmet and corselet of a of straw, t irmor has retained its orig 
princely harness dating from the “golden nal colors, together with its mountings of 
era’’ of Japanese art—seven centuries leather and si! ndeed the leathern ca 
ago For not only is it of intrinsic in- ing of the corselet, with its” pictured 
terest as armor, but it furnishes in its) O-Fudo, is the only complete specimen of 
various parts examples of the extraordin this rare period; so also are the fasten 
ary skill of the early artist in steel and loops and sword-holder 
bronze, of the silk-weaver and leather- lhe age of the armor can be determined 
workerand aboveall the artist-decorator with reasonable precision by comparison 
fhe present specimen was discovered with similar objects of known antecedent 
about 1902 in a small village in the pro which are preserved among the nationa 
vince of Tamba, within fifty miles of Ixy treasures of Japan And of these, most 
oto, the ancient capital of Japan. Here it = of which were illustrated nea 1 cen 
had been lost for centuries in a secret tury ago in the monograph on ea 
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in the ’ ic Sno the desig ot the stamped leather The ( 
ire foul pecimens Were tamped It appear _ line by ling not 
V wil | yresent one I 1 eneral block or through 1 Stencil 
voll armor of Yor as ll ter harness¢ | design on the 
the oO temple of leathern cover of the corselet showing 
rom the end of the O-Fudo (god of inflexible judgment) with 
Another. of al the the attendant figure Seitaka-Doji and 
eserved until the eat Kongara-Dojl, is, as already noted, unique 
the te le ¢ n its preservation, and deserves the 
d fi W closest stud\ It shows, for example, th 
CCI now exhibited kill of the early designers, wl vith the 
ta picion t Line fewest lines have been able to concentrate 
id eel stracted in their work so much life and movement 
t destroyed bi Witne for example, the expression in 
the arn ol the figures of the swirl ol 
ecimen there 1 the flam iround the head of the central 
) enera 1 I 1 deity 
peculiar flatne f the [he date of the present harness, grant- 
whic the armor ing always the accuracy of the date as- 
juality of silk cording signed ilar specimens in Japan, 
in the wide kusa 1 cannot later than 1200 A. D 
from the corselet, ir earl\ 1 period) For this de- 
rd of the helmet and in termination we are indebted to the critics, 
is Which roll outward Mr. Imamura, director of the Imperial 
But especiall trikir ( ection of Arms and Armor (Yu-shi 
he quality of wor kwan), and Professor Seki, of the Im 
and delicacy shown in perial College of Art in Tokyo, who were 
tia | in the metal o good as to examine the armor before 
es inserted where the t was sent from Japan. 
f leather meet, or in BSD 
NOTES 
N THE STAFI Museum by Dr. Bode himself, whose 


ymendation was warmly seconded 


DECORATIVE ARTS hy s Lessing, Director of the Kunst 


with Berlin 


conformity their ewerbe Museum in Under both 

policy of developing the or- of these menhe has had thorough training 
ganization of — the Museu various branches of museum work, 

taff, and thereby increasing its efficiency which has given him exceptional pre 
as rapidly circumstances permit, the paration for the duties of his new po 
lrustees at their December meeting ap sition here Though still a young man 
pointed Dr. Wilhelm R. Valentiner of he has already achieved a high reputa 
Berlin as Curator of Decorative Arts, his tion among museum authorities and other 
term of office to begin as soon as hi connoisseurs in Europe, by whom he ts 
present engagements will permit [1 regarded as one of the ablest of the younger 
Valentiner is now the private assistant eneration of scholars who make a special- 
f Wilhelm Bode, the Director General ty of the history of art from the expert 
of the Royal Museums of Berlin, as well point of view. His university degree 
as official assistant in the Kaiser Friedrich was obtained at Heidelberg, where be- 
Museum. He was especially recommen- _ sides being a student he was for a year 


ded to the 


Trustees 


of the Metropolitan and a half the assistant of Henry Thode, 


14 
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the writer on the painters of the Renais- 


\tt 


er leaving Heidelberg he went 


Sance 

to Holland, where he worked under de 
Groot and Bredius, and became an as- 
sistant of the latter in the gallery of 
The Hague In 1905 he was summoned 
hy Dr. Bode to Berlin, and for the last 
two vears has been working under him 
in inous. branches of the Berlin col 
lectior dividing his time between the 


Friedrich Museum and the Kunst- 


\iluseum 


yr. Valentiner has published several 
important works, his first being a mono 
oraph on the restoration of the Castle 
of Heidelberg, followed by a book on 
Xembrandt and a catalogue of the His 
pano-Moresque pottery in_ the Alfred 
Beit collection in london He has also 
made special stud of the pottery ol 
the Netherlands and of Italian majolica, 
and during the last vear has been oc- 
cupied with the collection’ of Moslem 


arts in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum 


\i Fry, finding that cit 
( tances will not admit of his being 
n New York for so long a time as the 
responsibilities of the position demand, 
h esigned the office of Curatorof Paint- 
i ind has been appointed by the 


lrustees to the post of 


European Corres 

pondent and Adviser of the Department 
Mr. Bryson Burroughs, who for the 
past two vears has filled the position ol 
\ssistant Curator, has been appointed to 


he post of Acting Curator of Paintings 


\ 


‘il } 


ld | 1c! nas bee n 
\ssistant Mr. | 
is a graduate of Columbia University and 
Uni- 


Garrett Chatfie 


General 1eT 


appointed a 


has done post-graduate work in the 
ol He has studied 


in the Museums of Europe and has spent 
t 


versity Chicago 


four seasons in Egypt studying Egyptian, 


Coptic and Arabic glass, pottery and 
textiles 

COMPLETION OF CHANGES IN THE EN- 
rRANCE HALI The main entrance hallon 
the Fifth Avenue side of the building, 


which has been in the hands of the builders 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


OF ART 


since last July, has at last been cleared 
of the scaffolding which filled it, and its 
much improved 


lighting found to be 


Dy 


1S 


the changes that have been made in 


the SKY -lia@ht Sol the domes 


The collection of modern sculpture 
Which formerly occupied the hall, and 
which was removed at the beginning of 
the alterations, will not be replaced until 
after the Exhibition of the works. of 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens to be held in 
March 

THI lIBRARY One hundred and 
twenty-three volume were added to the 
library during the month of November 
The number of readers was 192 

MEMBERSHIP \t a meeting of the 
Board oT lrustee held December 16, the 
following member were elected 

FELLOW N PERPETUITY 

Phas ae 

Miss Anne T. Morgar 
FELL FOR LIE 
(| es -.S r 

FELLOWSHIP MEMBER 
Felix M. \ 

USTAINING MEMBER 

W.]. Wall 

| é 1. ( 

\\ py tt rma 

AN INDEX TO THE BULLET! he 
econd vear of the B lletin closed wit 
the December n yer, and the present 
l ue Deel the th rd Vi me \n nade» 
ind tilie-page to \ } 2 l ed W 
this number for the ( 9 e who ma 
wish to bind their cop 

\TTENDAN( lhe following ¢ nara 
Live table how the 1 t Ol IsITtor il 
the Museum during * nber of last vea 
i wel is of the ( ( 

LQooO 1QO7 
17 | ee Da §2,040 7 34,190 
9 Evening 604 5 1,241 
t Sunday 23,241 { 19,124 
q Pay Day 2,550 QO 3, O41 
O00 {42 5 500 
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Miepal AND PLA } 


*Not yet placed on exhibit 
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CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 


Musica INSTRUMENTS *Navajo India flute, I teenth cer 
Irs Gift of Mr | Cr Br 


PAINTINGS tPanel painting, Thr Saint 


REPRODUCTIONS 


+Electrotype of a medal of Queen V 


oP ’ 

toria, R. I., rgoo, by Emil Fuch G > I 
SCULPTURE tEntombn Spa reliquary 

cary 1, fitte centur Pur 
TEXTILES +Sampler, German, dated 1747; 

imple Swed date 

1806: f embroidery, Alba 

‘ centur Pur 


tLit nbr i, German, 
tec \ prec 
\ I ¢ Italia 
xtec centur e  cott 


( oy Nat B 
; t ( t I f 
R e | I 
Woopwork tHead of a Bishop's cr r of carved 
- ee 1 Tral , 
r ce I x G I 
er airy i rild 
Ital Ir i j 
r g I 
I Ri i I 
car | on 1 rail 
for t : Ita , ¢ 
tury I ra 
Ital Re ‘ 
Hy IT « 
I xt urchase 


| LIST OF LOANS 
NOVEMBER 20 TO DECEMBER 20, 1907 
CLASS OBJECT SOURCI 


CERAMICS \ Rhodian plate with Gr , 
(Floor II, Room 1) ti rder ] t Mr. Henry Br VW 


MEDALS AND PLAQuEs 


i ee 
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THE BULLETIN OF THI nembers are entitled, Sustaining 





1p mem 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ARI bers have, uy request, double the number of tickets 
FIFTH AVENUE AND & ' to the Museum and to the lectures accorded to Annual 
Pp ] ed n thl | the rect t secre- Members; their fa lhe are luded in the invitation 
The Metroy t M Art, | Avenue to any eral recept ; 1 enever their subscrip 
. Jew ¥ N. } tion in the aggregat t they shall be 

| , M 1907, at ntitled to b cted I for . i tob 





Su t ; Sy 4 pies ADMISSION 
ts. ( it the entrance Hours oF Openinc.—The Museun open daily 
M im. from 10 A. M. (Sunday from 1 Pp. M.) to 5 Pp. M. and o ? 
\ I at i tot editor Saturday until 10 P. M 
Henry W. Kent, A tant Secret , at the M um. Pay Days.—On Mondays and Fridays from 10 a.m. 
THE PURPOSE OF THE MUSEUM to § Pp. M. an admission fee of 
i Metropolitan Muse porated April except members and copyists. 


— } ] 
2 cents is ci arged to all 





13, 1870, “forthe put ‘ t g and maintain- Cuitpren.—Children under seven years of age are 
1 t Ml 1 I ry I irt >, a it t a 1 tted u le ac mil inl 1 by in adult 
f arts t i t { tical life, Priviteces.--Members ar tted on pay days on 
¢ j resentat tt ir member icket Per ld 
t | t t 1 member iplimentary tickets are entitled to one 
! t ree admittance 1a pay day 

OFFICERS l cher of th public ( Is, « lorsed by their 

Presi t, ]. PrerpoNT MorGAN Principals, receive from the Secretary, on applicati 
Vice-Pr lents, Darius O. Mitts tickets admitting them, with six pupils apiece, on pay 
JOHN STEWART KENNEDY la Teacher Art and other schools receive similar 

Secretary. 4 ert W. pe Forest tickets on application to the A tant Secretary. 

lreasurer, Joun Crosspy Brown Copyinc. Xequests for permits to copy and to pho- 
H rv Libra Wirttiam Lori ANDREWS tograp e Museum uld be addressed to the A 


THE STAFI tant Secretary. No permits are necessary for sketch 
Director Sir C, Purpon CrarKt g and for the use of hand cameras. Permits are 


\ tant Director, Epwarp Ropinson : 1 for all days except Saturday, Sunday and legal 
" , . ) 
Curator Emeritus, Grorce H. Srory lays. For further information see special leaflet. ' 


7 RSE apr ala Ag “pape aE THE COLLECTIONS OF THE MUSEUM 
‘he circular of information gives an Index to the 
Pe lections which will be found useful for those desiring u 





Registrar, P. H. Reynoips THE LIBRARY | 
; rary, entered from Gallery 15, containing up- | 
Labraria Wituam CLIFFORI vard of 12,000 volumes, chiefly on Art and Archxology 
\ssistant Secretary, Henry W. Kent Is open daily, except Sunday | 
MEMBERSHIP dents and others. 


, and is accessible to stu- 


BENEFACTORS. who contribute or devise... $¢0,00¢ PHoroGrapus.—A collect f photographs of musi 
FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, tr cal instruments, ancient and moder Ij 


bute. a : c C tecture, painting and the industrial 

ELLOWS FOR LIFE, who contribut 1,000 ~+jhhere. The Ed 

ELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, who pay an ar of architecture and sculpture of the 

SUSTAINING MEMBERS, ) pay an an 
nual contribution of cee 26 PUBLICATIONS 

ANNUAL MEMBERS, Th I 





I 
I 





ations of the Museum, now in print 

















contribution of ..... I ty-three. These are for sale at the en 

PRIVILEGES. All classe tf member ire entitled to trance to the Museum, and at the head of the main 
the following privileges: taircase. As to their supply to Members, see special 

\ ticket admitt ng the nem be ind | tan ly, and l a fle = 

homceeident triencs, on Mondays and Erideys. PHOTOGRAPHS ON SALE 

Ten complimentary ticket vear for distribution, Photographic copies of all objects belonging to he 


each of which admits the bearer e, on either Monday ; ; 

AK hich adn et , on either Monda Museum, made by the Museum photographer, are o 
j Those tickets must bear the ture of the agers ithe 

rFriday. Tt mn :, —— ale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Orders by mail, in- 





mem ber. ; cluding application for photographs of objects not kept ; 
n invitation to any general reception given by the is ad 
Aa he M er 1 stock, may be addressed to the Assistant Secretary 

ustees at the J 1 Im, t w hie classe t mem- t } } } 
rustees at t e Photographs by Pach Bros., the Detroit Publist 


t 
Ef8 Ste INVHCC. Co., The Elson Company and Braun, Clément & ¢ 
\ ticket, upon 1 est, t i ture giv the of Paris ’ ] 


are also on sale. See special leaflet. 


Che Bulletin and a coy fthe A Report RESTAURANT 
\ set, upon request at the Museum, of all hand- \ restaurant is loc ited in the basement on the Nort 
oks published by the Museum for general distribution. le of the main building. Meals are served a la carte 


Vhote, from 12 M. to 4 P.M 





